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Egypt Undergoes 
Turbulent Times 


Suez Dispute and Troublesome 
Social Problems Confront 


Revolutionary Group 


OW will the recent shake-up in 
Egypt’s government affect her re- 
lations with the free world? A week 
and a half ago, Egypt had two “‘peace- 
ful revolts” in a several-day period. 
President Mohammed Naguib was 
forced out of office but came back in 
very shortly. What now? ask leaders 
of the free nations. They have a vital 
interest in the developments which 
occur in that country. 

The immediate problem confronting 
the western powers is that of convinc- 
ing Egypt it should join with its 
neighbors as a member of a mutual 
defense system. The West is creating 
this system to protect the oil-rich 
Middle East from possible Soviet ag- 
gression. , 

It is one of the most serious diplo- 
matic and military issues of the day, 
for it has been said: Oil is the key to 
war, the Middle East is the key to ade- 
quate oil, and Egypt is the key to 
the Middle East. 

This colorful country on the north- 
eastern tip of the African continent 
lived through centuries of what ap- 
peared to be an endless string of cor- 
rupt and ineffective governments. In 
the dark of a July night in 1952, how- 
ever, its whole history was changed in 
a matter of hours. 

Twelve military officers who were 
worried about the welfare of their 
people seized control of the country 
by force. Three days later, King 

(Concluded on page 6) 





STUDENTS in many high schools often take part in radio discussions of local, state, national, and world problems 


Students’ Ideas on Citizenship 


Classroom Study of Current Happenings, Keeping Informed on News, 
and Formation of Discussion Clubs Are Among Their Many Suggestions 


AST month, the editor of this paper 
asked readers for advice on how 
more Americans—youths and adults— 
might be induced to take greater inter- 
est in public questions and to partici- 
pate more fully in political activities. 
We are highly pleased by the quantity 
and quality of answers that have come 
in. The heavy response shows that 
large numbers of young Americans are 
thinking seriously about public prob- 
lems, and are aware of the need for 
stirring up still more interest in this 
field. 

The subject is tremendously impor- 
tant. Democratic government requires 
well-informed citizens in order to sur- 
vive. It cannot work successfully un- 


less the people live up to their responsi- 
bilities and take an active part in gov- 
ernmental affairs. 

Our readers, aware of this fact, sent 
us so many letters that there wouldn’t 
be room to print them all in several 
complete issues of this paper. We shall, 
however, pass along some of the out- 
standing ideas that were contributed. 
Names of all the students who helped 
make this article possible are published 
on pages 2 and.3. 

Classroom activities. From Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, comes this statement: 
“The answer lies in our schools. If 
more is taught about public problems 
in the schools, the young people and 
their parents will become more en- 








N a television 

program the 
other evening, Ed- 
ward R. Murrow, 
the news commen- 
tator, interviewed 
George Mikan, bas- 
ketball star of the Minneapolis Lakers. 
The latter was chosen the outstanding 
basketball player of the first half of the 
twentieth century by the nation’s sports- 
writers a few years ago. 

One of the questions Murrow asked 
Mikan was this: “What do you tell 
young people who come to you, asking 
for advice?” 

Mikan replied in approximately these 
words: “I tell them to do the very best 
they can in whatever they undertake. 
Whether it is basketball, school work, 
or a job, one should give his best efforts 
to it every minute.” 

How much better the world would be 
if everyone followed George Mikan’s 
advice. 
with people who. are doing their work 





Walter E. Myer 


One so often comes in contact : 


Good Advice from George Mikan 


By Walter E. Myer 


poorly, not because they are actually in- 
capable of doing a job well, but because 
they do not give their best efforts to it. 

These individuals invariably dislike 
their work and spend more of their time 
daydreaming about what they would 
prefer to do. They regard the task 
that actually confronts them merely as 
drudgery. Discontented and fretful, they 
reflect their unhappiness and boredom 
upon those around them. 

If these persons would get into the 
habit of performing their daily tasks ef- 
ficiently and cheerfully, they would ben- 
efit in many ways. They would find that 
there is solid satisfaction in doing a job 


well, no matter whether it is preparing ~ 


lessons, directing a business establish- 
ment, or digging a ditch. They would 
acquire a happier outlook on life, and 
would get along more smoothly with 
others. Their new attitude would elim- 
inate the waste and irritations that 
shoddy workmanship always involves. 
Of course, one will find it easier to 
give his best if the job he is called upon 


to fill does have a genuine attraction for 
him. You should give much thought to 
selecting a vocation which promises 
long-range satisfaction. You cannot, it 
is true, ignore the matter of financial re- 
turn. Even though you like a certain 
type of work, it will not be wise to un- 
dertake it if the financial return won’t 
provide a reasonably good living. 

On the other hand, you would be un- 
wise indeed to enter a field of work that 
offered good financial prospects but 
otherwise had no appeal to you. Even 
with an initial determination to do a 
good job, you might find a total lack of 
interest too big an obstacle to overcome 
in attaining success. 

Do your best, then, to enter a field of 
work that holds a genuine attraction for 
you. If, later on, you find that you have 
made a mistake, take whatever steps you 
can to change over to another occupa- 
tion. Until the switch is made, how- 
ever, do the work in which you are still 
engaged as cheerfully and efficiently as 
possible. 


lightened on those problems. After 
their interest is stimulated, people will 
read newspapers and magazines, listen 
to radio and TV newscasts, and per- 
haps form discussion clubs. But this 
interest must originate in the schools 
and classrooms.” 

A student in Santa, Idaho, says: “I 
would suggest a required course, with 
full credit, in current events. It would 
cover national, state, and local prob- 
lems, as they arise. Current legislative 
proposals could be debated in a mock 
Senate or House of Representatives, 
with students taking the roles of sena- 
tors or house members. Confidence 
gained through debate in class would 
teach the student to express himself 
in public forums and political gather- 
ings.” 

How much school time should be 
devoted to such studies and activities? 
A class period each day, according to 
many students. 

Following the news. Citizenship is 
a full-time job. Don’t confine your 
study of current problems to school 
hours. "‘his advice comes from‘large 
numbers of students. They urge every- 
one’ to seek facts and conflicting opin- 
ion from newspapers, magazines, tele- 
vision, radio, and newsreels. 

An Omaha, Nebraska, girl tells us 
that the members of her class are ex- 
pected each evening, as a school assign- 
ment, to “act as reporters and gather 
news items from the paper, the radio, 
and television.” 

Many letters mention THE AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER as a valuable source of 
news and background information. 
There are numerous suggestions that 
it be taken home for the family to 
read. It is generally agreed, however, 
that the student should not depend 
solely on this or any other paper. 

Instead, the good citizen seeks his 


(Continued on page 2) 
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OUR DEMOCRACY would be stronger and more vital if young people regularly discussed political issues along with 


their lighter conversations 


Students’ Ideas on Citizenship 


news from a wide variety of sources. 
“Get different viewpoints by reading 
several papers and by listening to vari- 
ous radio and TV commentators,” the, 
students advise. 

Another Omaha reader comments 
that we in America dare not take 
peace and freedom for granted. We 
must work hard to preserve these 
blessings, and must—as a first step— 
“increase our knowledge of local, na- 
tional, and international affairs.” 

Citizenship clubs are recommended 
by a number of 6ur readers. From the 
public high school in East Bank, West 
Virginia, comes this report: 

“We have established a Problems of 
Democracy Club for the purpose of 
creating interest in world affairs. 
Such organizations would be a big 
help for people of all ages.” 

An earlier letter from the same com- 
munity told of a similar club called 
Future Statesmen of America, con- 
sisting of all seniors interested in pub- 
lic affairs. Members of this group 
suggested that Future Statesmen 
clubs be formed in other schools, and 
that a national organization eventually 
be set up. 

A student in Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
“Civic clubs in all high schools 
would help acquaint the members with 
local, state, national, and world hap- 
penings. This would be educational 
and enjoyable.” 


says: 


A boy in Buffalo, New York, com- 
ments that his discussion club has a 
hard time obtaining members. He 
thinks everyone who belongs to such 
an organization should make a per- 
sonal effort to get his friends to join. 

From Port Chester, New York, 
comes this letter: “Our high school 
History Club holds public opinion 
forums which stimulate interest in 
current affairs and train us to be alert 
future citizens. From 12 to 20 mem- 


(Continued from page 1) 


bers get information on timely contro- 
versial questions and present both 
sides. We invite members from similar 
clubs in nearby schools to take part 
in some of our discussions” 

Adult interest. Most of the letter 
writers centered. their attention on 
student activities. Some, however, 
mentioned the need for stepping up 
the political efforts of adults. A boy 
in Waldo, Wisconsin, says: “Communi- 
ties should organize debating teams 
of high school students and their par- 
ents.” Other students suggest neigh- 
borhood discussion clubs in which both 
youths and adults would participate. 

From Kraemer, Louisiana, comes 
the statement: “We should urge our 
parents and other adults to take part 
in political campaigns.” 

Special mention goes to St. Angela 
Academy in Carroll, Iowa. This school 
sent far more letters and suggestions 
than did any other. Students of St. 
Angela outline a well-rounded program 
involving both the classroom and the 
family. After studying about public 
questions at school, says the St. Angela 
group, young people should stir up 
political discussions at home. 

Several St. Angela students cooper- 
ate in writing an excellent column— 
“Teens View the News’—for a local 
paper. 

Special projects, of real and immedi- 
ate value, provide a good way of en- 
listing young people’s interest in pub- 
lic affairs. A girl in St. Maries, Idaho, 
suggests that high school students 
wage campaigns to “create interest in 
public projects such as swimming 
pools, parks, and other local improve- 
ments.” She also points out that the 
young people can take part in fund- 
raising campaigns for charitable pur- 
poses. 

A Chicago reader urges high school 
classes to raise and contribute money 


for the relief of Korean war orphans. 

In election years, many students 
work hard at the job of reminding 
older citizens to register and vote. On 
election day, they offer their services 
as baby-sitters and perform other du- 
ties, so that the mothers of young 
children can more easily visit the polls. 

Other ideas. A student in Mohawk, 
New York, comments that many people 
neglect political matters because of a 
feeling that their actions wouldn’t, in 
any case, have sufficient influence to 
be worthwhile. This reader correctly 
points out that the average person 
would be surprised at the amount of 
influence he could exert on govern- 
mental affairs if he really tried. 

To our surprise, comparatively few 
students argued that they would be 
more interested in politics if allowed 
to vote while still in their teens. But 
such a suggestion does come from a 
Portsmouth, Virginia, reader, who 
says: “Preparing youths to vote at- 
tracts their attention.” 

A letter from Greensburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, proposes that “cartoon or pic- 
ture magazines, dealing with current 
happenings, be used more extensively 
to get the attention of students and 
adults who don’t read much. Once 
their interest is aroused, they might 
start reading more.” The same letter 
suggests correspondence with foreign 
students as a good way of developing 
interest in world events. 

Students in Zanesville, Ohio, de- 
scribe an annual high school public af- 
fairs discussion conference that is 
sponsored by the speech department of 
the state university. 

Many readers feel that the school 
assembly should often be used for talks 
and debates on current problems. A 
girl in Thibodaux, Louisiana, says: 
“The community and school can do 
much to stimulate interest by having 


speakers at assemblies talk about pub- 
lic affairs.” 

From St. Paul, Minnesota, comes the 
idea that each community should pub- 
licize— through the newspapers or 
other means—the names of local politi- 
cal party chairmen and other leaders. 
If this were done, the average citizen 
could more easily learn how to go about 
offering his services to the party of his 
choice. 

We regret that lack of space pre- 
vents us from quoting statements out 
of every letter which was received. To 
a great extent, however, the ideas of 
all who sent us letters went into the 
making of this article. You students 
wrote the piece; we of the OBSERVER 
staff merely put it together. 

Starting in this column is a list of 
all our young “contributing editors” 
whose letters arrived early enough for 
consideration. The importance of the 
subject which these letters discuss is 
pointed out by a student from Thibo- 
daux, Louisiana, who says: 

“If the citizens of America don’t 
take interest in public affairs, our gov- 
ernment may become dictatorial, and 
we may lose our rights and freedoms.” 


(We are listing below the names of 
all those who had written to us on this 
subject by the time the paper went 
to press.) 


Hillen Adams, Rita Augustine, 
D. B., Anne Baila, Catherine Benson, 
Jolene Bluml, Joyce Bluml, Judith 
Bock, Pat Bock, Shirley Boer, Louise 
Bowler, Louise’ Brincks, Bonnie 
Broick, Delores Broick, Jane Broick, 
Lorraine Broick, Marilyn  Broick, 
Pauline Brosnick, Barbara Buddin, 
Constance Caniglia, Joseph Cepuran, 
Jr., Anna Bell Chauvin, Emelda Clem- 
ent, Charlotte Conley, Mary Ann Con- 
stantine, Pat Cullen, and Kathleen 
Cusack. 

Jo Ann Dalhoff, Arlene Daniel, 
Louise Decker, Marijane Dominise, 
Georgia Donase, Julia Fitzgerald, 
Nancy Freed, Evelyn Friedman, Lois 
Friedman, Gayle Frohlick, Sally Galla- 
gher, Alitta Gehling, Carrol J. Glover, 
Cathleen Green, Cecilia Gute, Juanita 
Gute, Norma Jean Haberl, Jo Ann 
Hacker, Janet Halbur, Sharon Hamil- 
ton, Thomas Hanrahan, Charles Har- 
ris, Beverly Haubrick, Mary Ellen 
Headrick, Danie] Heinen, Mary Heit- 
hoff, Mary Lou Henrick, Mary Theresa 
Hermsen,~ Patricia Hertzig, Mary 
Judith Hess, J. P. Hidalgo, Lois Hin- 
ners, Beverly Hoffman, Dorothy Hoff- 
man, Eunice Hoffman, and Kay Holder. 

Pat Jacobs, Edward Jakiel, Mary 
Jane Jefferson, Rozanne Jensen, Marie 
Kanne, Marlau Kanne, Jean Kaspar- 
bauer, James ‘Kennelly, Lou Ann 
Kerper, Kathleen Kerwin, Eileen Kier- 
nan, Mary Jane Kitt, Janice Knobbe, 
Betty Koharst, John Koma, Jean 


Krajicek, Jolene Kuker, Alice Kunz, 


A STUDENT conducts a forum 
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Catherine Lambertz, Berniece Lamp- 
man, Sandra Langenfeld, Arlene 
Leary, Jeaneane Leiting, Roselyn 
Leiting, Kathleen Loew, Jeanne Long, 
Beverly Lux, and Kay Lux. 

Mary Lou Madigan, Marie Makuta, 
Thomas Mansfield, Edna Masching, 
Joyce Masman, Olive Masman, Mi- 
chael K. McAbee, Sandra McLean, R. 
Meehan, Jo Ann Meiners, John Melley, 
Mary Pat Mergen, Darlene Mescher, 
Miami Jackson American History I 
Class (Mrs. Holiday, teacher), Annette 
Mignogna, Bette Mirsheid, Joanne 
Moore, Marie Moyer, Lois Nees, Betty 
Lou Nesbit, Ruth Ann Nieland, Donna 
Nollen, Gerald O’Connor, Charlotte 
Paltani, Rita Partridge, Lucille Peter, 
John Petit, John Plante, Rita Potte- 
baum, Patricia Potthoff, and Eileen 
Putig. 

Marilyn Reicks, Jean Reinhart, 
Diane Rettenmaier, Janice Riesberg, 
Vera Riggs, Kenneth Rugh, John L. 
Runft, Gayle Rupiper, Phyllis Sapp, 
Doris Schachtuer, William Scheerer, 
Janet Schenkelberg, Ruth Scherer, 
Alvin E. Schiess, Bonnie Sehleisman, 
Joleen Schirck, Joyce Schirck, Jane 
Schmitz, Joleen Schon, Jo Ann Schreck, 
Sandra Lee Seamans, Laura Sexton, 
James C. Shafer, Dennis Spicl, Janice 
Stein, Barbara Stevens, Olive Steven- 
son, and Joan Sullivan. 

Jacquie Thielen, Thelesie E. Thomas, 
Shirley Thompson, Carolyn Tigges, Jo 
Ann Tigges, Joleen Tigges, Joleen 
Ann Tigges, Susie Tigges, Constance 
Vazzano, Dick Veler, Tony Waiz, Lois 
Walker, Jacqueline Warner, Judith 
Wessling, Marlene Wessling, Antoi- 
nette Williams, Delores Wiskus, Janice 
Wittey, and Delores Wurzer. 

(Thanks again for all your ideas 
and information. ) 





Pronunciations 


Farouk—fa-rook’ 

_Gamal Abdel Nasser—ga-mil’ 4b-dél 
nas’ér 

Georgi Malenkov—gé-awr’gi ma-lén’kof 

nn Naguib—mo-ham’méd na- 
geb’ 

Nehru—né'rd0 
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THE BIG LEAGUE baseball teams are now in Arizona and Florida training camps 
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IG league baseball clubs are now 

limbering up in training camps in 
the south and west, getting ready for 
the 1954 season. Twelve teams are 
training in Florida, while the remain- 
ing four are going through their drills 
in Arizona. 

The spring training season runs 
from about the last of February to 
the middle of April. It affords the 
athletes an opportunity to get their 
arms in shape and sharpen their bat- 
ting eyes after the winter’s layoff. It 
gives managers a chance to size up 
new players and figure out the strong- 
est line-ups. 

One of the training camps which is 
attracting a good deal of attention 
this year is that of the Baltimore Ori- 
oles at Yuma, Arizona. The Orioles 
are the former St. Louis Browns. Their 
move to Baltimore marks the first 
change of cities to be made in the 
American League in 51 years. St. 
Louis will no longer have an American 
League team, but will continue to be 
represented by the Cardinals in the 
National League. 

The transfer of the St. Louis team 
to Baltimore was undoubtedly spurred 


on by the success of the Milwaukee 
Braves of the National League last 
year. The Braves, after moving to 
Milwaukee from Boston, were a tre- 
mendous success. They attracted more 
fans than any other team in the league 
had ever done in a single season. More- 
over, they gave the Brooklyn Dodgers 
a good fight for the National League 
pennant, finishing in second place. 

Only time can tell whether the Ori- 
oles will do as well in Baltimore as 
the Braves have done in Milwaukee. 
Few sportswriters feel that the Orioles 
will get into the first division this 
year. As the St. Louis Browns, they 
ended up in the cellar in 1953. How- 
ever, Baltimore fans point out that 
not much was expected of Milwaukee 
at the beginning of last year, yet in 
their new surroundings the Braves 
made a fine showing. The Orioles, 
they say, may do equally well. 

Manager of the Baltimore team is 
Jimmy Dykes, who directed the Phila- 
delphia Athletics last year. Bob Tur- 
ley and Don Larsen, a pair of strong- 
armed pitchers, are two of the Orioles’ 
most promising young players. Big 
Vic Wertz is a good power hitter. 











SCIENCE IN 


THE NEWS 











EW York City’s Empire State 
Building soon will lose the honor 
of being the tallest structure built 
by man. Television station KWTV in 
Oklahoma City is building a 1,572-foot 
tower—100 feet higher than the fa- 
mous 102-story building in New York. 
The tower will be finished this sum- 
mer. It is being built high so it can 
send programs over a larger area. TV 
sets as far as 150 miles from the tower 
should be able to pick up the programs. 
The tower’s signals will be the most 
powerful of any TV station. 

The tower has three sides, each 12 
feet wide. Its legs are steel rods eight 
inches thick. They come to a point at 
the bottom and stand on a circular 
base. This will allow the tower to 
twist in the wind. 


* 


Tomato plants which grow in the air- 


are among many unusual plant and 
vegetable growth experiments being 
carried on at the Earhart Plant Re- 
search laboratory of the California In- 
stitute of Technology. 

The tomato plants are suspended in- 
side a glass box and do not come in 
contact with soil or fertilizer of any 
kind. Instead, a fine food spray is 


blown into the small hothouse once 
every minute. Having the plants ex- 
posed in the glass box enables the sci- 
entists to learn how the underground 
part of a plant grows. Until now, 
plant researchers had to use root sys- 
tems dug up from the earth for their 
studies. 

The plant specialists are also experi- 
menting with South American coffee 
plants. By controlling temperature 
and light conditions, they have been 
growing coffee plants which bloom and 
ripen at specified times: Orchids that 





WIDE WORLD 


TOMATO PLANTS grow in air in a 
glass “fog box” without soil (see story) 


never see the outdoors are produced 
from seed in a temperature that has a 
controlled range of 11 degrees. A 
carefully worked out system of lights 
gives the orchids a regulated amount 
of daylight and dark. 

Strawberries, sugar beets, carrots 
and other common vegetables are also 
being grown under these new methods. 

The unusual laboratory has a huge 
control center for 20 air conditioners 
that create the research climates. In 
addition, the control center has de- 
vices that turn wind on and off and 
let rain fall when necessary. To guard 
against plant-destroying bugs getting 
into the big greenhouse, the lab for- 
bids the wearing of street clothes and 
shoes. Workers and visitors must 
change into special clothing before 
going into the laboratory. 


* 


A business telephone with a special 
dial attachment that permits up to 40 
people to hook into a single conversa- 
tion has been developed by Stromberg- 
Carlson Company. The phone also has 
a memory unit which saves dialing 
again if the line is busy; the phone 
does the job automatically when the 
busy signal stops. 


Study Guide 











Political Interest 


1. List some suggested ways by Which 
interest in current affairs can be pro- 
moted through classroom work. 


2. Describe the types of activities fre- 
quently carried on by school citizenship 
clubs. 


3. What suggestions have been made 
on how young people can stimulate po- 
litical interest among parents and other 
adults? 


4. True or false? So as to avoid be- 
coming confused, the good citizen reads 
only one newspaper and listens to only 
one radio or TV commentator. Explain 
your answer. 


; ‘ 

5. How can students play an important 
part in national, state, and local elec- 
tions—even though not allowed to vote? 


6. List several other proposed ideas, 
not covered in the above questions, on 
how to stir political interest among stu- 
dents or adults, 


1. What, in your opinion, is the most 
effective way of arousing increased inter- 
est in public affairs? Give reasons for 
your answer. 


2. What steps, to boost such interest, 
do you recommend for your school and 
community? 


Egypt 


1. What are the western powers try- 
ing to persuade Egypt to do? 


2. How was Egypt’s government 
changed in July 1952? 


3. Describe the struggle for political 
power now taking place between Moham- 
med Naguib and Gamal Abdel Nasser. 


4. Why has Egypt been maintaining a 
policy of non-cooperation with the west- 
ern nations? 


5. Give the pros and cons of the Suez 
dispute. 


6. Why does the Nile River play such 
an important part in Egyptian life? 


7. How is the present government try- 
ing to improve conditions in Egypt? 

8. What plans exist for making Egypt 
a truly democratic country? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think that Egypt is justified 
in demanding that Britain leave the Suez 
area without exacting any promises con- 
cerning mutual defense? hy, or why 
not? 


2. What do you think should be the 
U. S. position in the Suez dispute? Ex- 
plain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Review the conflicting arguments in 
the Stevens-McCarthy controversy. 


2. What is your feeling in this dispute, 
and how do you defend your position? 


3. Briefly describe the background and 
work of the Ford Foundation. 


4. What does Monsignor Maurice 
Sheehy say about the danger that Italy 
may go communist? 


5. Give the opposing arguments in the 
dispute over reducing the price of but- 
ter. How do you feel about this ques- 
tion? 

6. Tell something about the founding 
of the Red Cross both here and abroad. 


References 
“They Lived Their Lessons,” NEA 
Journal, January 1954. Citizenship ac- 


tivities of students in a Baltimore school. 
“Citizenship for an Atomic Age,” 
cial issue of School Life, September 1963. 


“Report on the World Today: Egypt,” 
The Atlantic Monthly, November 1953. 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (a) warnings; 2. (a) favorable; 3. 
(b) greatly admired; 4. (b) severely pun- 
ished; 5. (a) cause of the war; 6. (a) re- 
lated; 7. (a) frankness; 8. (a) lure. 
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UNITED PRESS 


STUDENTS FROM 32 nations visit with President Eisenhower on the White 


House lawn. 


The young people came to this country to attend the eighth annual 


New York Herald Tribune Forum for high school students. 


Soviet Elections 


Next Sunday, March 14, is election 
day in the Soviet Union. Russian 
voters will elect members of the Su- 
preme Soviet which is, in theory, the 
communist country’s highest legisla- 
tive body. Actually, the Presidium, a 
small body headed by Premier Georgi 
Malenkov, is the center of government 
power and has absolute control over 
every phase of Russian life. 

When Ivan goes to the polls, he will 
find only one list of candidates for 
offices to be filled. Candidates are 
chosen by the all-powerful Communist 
Party, which is also controlled by 
Malenkov and his assistants. If Ivan 
refuses to vote for the candidates 
chosen by his Red bosses, he faces the 
possible loss of his job or a jail sen- 
tence. Hence, the outcome of Soviet 
elections is always known in advance. 

Though Russian balloting is a mere 
sham, western officials are keeping a 
close watch on this year’s elections. 
It is the first nation-wide vote since 
the death of Stalin last year. Some 
observers believe, therefore, that the 
forthcoming Soviet elections may tell 
us some important facts about pos- 
sible changes in Russia’s political set- 
up, such as the position of power held 
by various Red leaders. 


Bricker Amendment 


There is very little chance now that 
this session of Congress will approve 
the “Bricker Amendment” to our Con- 
stitution. This proposed Constitutional 
change would limit the President’s 
treaty-making powers, and give Con- 
gress and the states more authority in 
handling our relations with other 
lands. The plan is named after its 
chief sponsor, Ohio’s Republican Sena- 
tor John Bricker. 

The Senate debated the Bricker 
amendment, together with a number 
of compromise plans which included 
portions of the original proposal, for 
some five weeks. About 10 days ago, 
a final vote was taken on a substitute 
plan for the original amendment. The 
compromise proposal was turned down 
when it received one less than the 


two-thirds majority vote required for 
Senate approval of Constitutional 
amendments. 

The Senate vote, which cut across 
party lines, was a victory for the Eisen- 
hower administration. The White 
House has been opposed to the Bricker 
plan. The voting on the measure 
was as follows: Republicans—32 for, 
14 against; Democrats—28 for, 16 
against. 


A Farm at School 


Students at the Consolidated Schools 
of Clark County, in Battleground, 
Washington, run a 50-acre farm at a 
profit as part of their high school 
training. They grow their own crops, 
tend livestock, and handle the market- 
ing of farm products under the super- 
vision of agricultural experts. 

Any boy of high school age is eli- 
gible for enrollment in the Battle- 
ground school’s agricultural course. 
In addition to his work at the school, 
a farming student must be able to 
carry out a practical project at home, 
such as growing produce or raising 
livestock. 

The agricultural students not only 
get practical training on how to run 
a farm, but they also learn the latest 
farming methods from federal, state, 
and county agents who frequently visit 
the school. In the classroom, the boys 
also discuss how the problems of the 
farmers are affected by national and 
global happenings. 

Girls at the Washington school get 
training in cooking, child care, and 
home management. In addition, they 
can choose courses that help them pre- 
pare for a career outside of the home, 
such as interior decorating and dress- 
making. 


Ford Foundation 


A number of young people in New 
Mexico, whose families don’t have 
enough money to send them to college, 
are now getting a college education 
through Ford scholarships. The little 
Arab land of Jordan has new labora- 
tory equipment, thanks to Ford funds. 

In many parts of the globe, the 


Ford Foundation—largest organiza- 
tion of its kind in America—is financ- 
ing special programs. Each year, it 
sets aside varying amounts of its 500- 
million-dollar fund for projects aimed 
at “removing war’s basic causes,” and 
widening world friendship through 
education. 

Recently, the Foundation provided 
25 million dollars—the largest grant 
in its history—for educational pur- 
poses in the U. S. The money will be 
spent for experimental citizenship 
training programs, aid to needy and 
deserving students, and similar plans. 

Other Ford projects include an in- 
ternational student exchange program, 
a world aid plan to help unfortunate 
people get a new start in life, an inter- 
national press institute to work for 
a free exchange of ideas, and a fund 
to study ways of strengthening our 
freedoms at home. 

The Ford Foundation was started in 
1936 from gifts of Ford Motor Com- 
pany stock contributed by the late 
Henry Ford and members of the Ford 
family. Since that time, the Founda- 
tion has earmarked about 150 million 
dollars for its programs. Henry Ford 
II, grandson of the auto firm’s founder 
and now president of the Ford Motor 
Company, heads the Foundation. 


Battle’ Over Butter 


Battle lines are forming on Capitol 
Hill and across the nation on the issue 
of government aid to butter produc- 
ers. The fight is between those who 
agree with Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson’s decision to reduce federal 
“price supports” to the dairy industry 
at the end of this month, and those 
who disagree with him. 

Under existing price-support pro- 
grams, our Department of Agriculture 
buys butter and other products from 
farmers who cannot sell their produce 
profitably on the regular markets. 
Uncle Sam now has in warehouses 
about 270 million pounds of butter 
purchased under this government sub- 
sidy plan. 

Americans who agree with Mr. 
Benson’s views argue: “Reductions in 
government price supports on butter 
will lower the price of this product. 
That will help put more butter on the 
consumer’s table and less in govern- 


ment warehouses. . Hence, the farmers 
will gain because the sale of butter 
will increase, consumers will benefit 
from lower butter prices, and all tax- 
payers will gain.” 

Those who oppose the administra- 
tion butter program contend: “Dairy 
farmers, whose incomes have already 
dropped in recent years, will suffer 
heavily if aid to them is reduced. Be- 
sides, the government continues to 
support wheat and other farm-crop 
prices at high levels, so the dairy- 
men’s cost of living remains at a peak. 
Finally, the cut in price supports to 
butter producers may help bring about 
a farm recession which will be felt 
sooner or later by the entire nation.” 


Italy and Communism 


The Red menace in Italy is not 
nearly so great as many observers are 
making it out to be, says Monsignor 
Maurice Sheehy, professor of religion 
at Catholic University. Writing in 
the Washington Star, Msgr. Sheehy 
expresses his opinion on this issue as 
follows: 

Is Italy likely to go communist? 
Those who know and understand Italy 
and her people do not think she is lost 
to the Reds. Her democratic govern- 
ment is firmly anti-communist. In 
fact, the Soviets have recognized 
Italy’s anti-communism by repeatedly 
rejecting her as a United Nations 
member. 

Of course, Italy faces many prob- 
lems. She is still beset with grave 
weaknesses, such as unemployment. 
There are about 114 million active 
Communist Party members in the 
land. The democratic government is 
weak and unstable. 

Despite these problems, though, the 
Italians will not voluntarily accept the 
communist way of life. It goes against 
their basic religious and political be- 
liefs. With continued American help, 
Italy may soon find a way out of her 
troubles and overcome the menace of 
communism, 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the major articles next week 
will deal with (1) Southeast Asia; 
(2) the Fifth Amendment controversy. 
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The crew of the submarine 


Archerfish (above) is holding a service while on training exercises near Cuba. 
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A Review of the Stevens-McCarthy Dispute 


Long-Range Effects on Political Parties and Nation Remain to Be Seen 


T IS generally agreed that the 

Stevens-McCarthy dispute has been 
one of the most dramatic and impor- 
tant public controversies in recent 
years. Despite efforts to heal the 
wounds of this battle, it will be a long 
time before all the consequences of 
the fight are known. We shall, in this 
article, discuss some of the major 
questions involved, and present the 
pros and cons on controversial points. 


1. Did the Army know that Major 
Irving Peress was a suspected com- 
munist when it gave him an honor- 
able discharge from the service on 
February 2? 


Army officials say they did. In fact, 
they report that they knew long before 
McCarthy did that Major Peress, a 
dentist, was unwilling to answer 
loyalty questionnaires. (In refusing, 
Peress cited the Fifth Amendment to 
the Constitution, which says a man 
cannot be forced to give information 
that might tend to incriminate him.) 

The Army notified Major Peress 
that he was to be given an honorable 
discharge a little more than a week 
before the dentist was called before 
McCarthy’s investigating subcommit- 
tee late last January. At that hear- 
ing, he again refused to answer loyalty 
questions under the protection of the 
Fifth Amendment. Several days later, 
on February 2, he left the Army. 


2. Why did the Army keep Major 
Peress in the service after it knew he 
was a suspected communist, and why 
was he given an honorable dis- 
charge? 


Senator McCarthy says that is what 
he would like to know. He contends 
that Peress should have been separated 
from the Army immediately when he 
refused to answer loyalty question- 
naires. What is more, he says, the 
dentist should either have been dis- 
honorably released from the service 
or, if possible, court-martialed. Offi- 
cers who handled the Peress case, 


Senator McCarthy believes, should be 
punished. 

In reply, it is pointed out that the 
armed forces were in very urgent 
need of doctors and dentists when 
Dr. Peress was ordered to duty dur- 
ing the Korean War. Since medical 
people do not have access to secret 
military information, loyalty rules 
have ,not been as strictly enforced 
against them as in the case of other 
Army personnel. The Army agrees 
that these rules should be tightened, 
however, and admits that the Peress 
case was not well handled. 


3. Has convincing evidence been 
submitted to prove that Major Peress 
is a communist? 


The evidence is this: A New York 
policewoman, who served as an under- 
cover agent, testified that she had 
known Peress as a communist. In 
addition, Peress refuses to answer 
loyalty questions on the grounds that 
he might incriminate himself. 


4. Did Senator McCarthy, at a 
closed committee hearing, unduly 
“abuse and bully” General Ralph 
Zwicker, commanding officer of Camp 
Kilmer, New Jersey, where Peress was 
stationed? 


Yes, say the Army and its sup- 
porters. McCarthy later admitted that 
he knew Zwicker was under orders not 
to answer questions, yet the Senator 
attacked him unmercifully because he 
refused to disobey his superiors. In 
other words, the Senator tried to force 
him into “insubordination”—into vio- 
lating Army orders and regulations. 
McCarthy went so far as to tell the 
General, who has an unblemished mili- 
tary and patriotic record, that he is 
“unfit to wear the uniform” of the 
Army. 

Senator McCarthy and his followers 
reply as follows: Anyone who reads 
the full testimony of the disputed 
hearing cannot but be impressed with 
the restraint shown by “McCarthy in 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 





The sergeant in charge of the new 
recruits ordered, ‘Men, when I blow the 
whistle, I want you to fire at will.” 

At that moment one very frightened 
young man tore across the grounds and 
out of sight. ; 

“Who was that? Where is he going?” 
bellowed the sergeant. 

“That’s Will,” replied one of the re- 
cruits. * 


Prospective roomer: “The window is 
quite small. It wouldn’t be much good 
in an emergency.” 

Landlady: “There won’t be any emer- 
gency, mister. My terms are cash in ad- 
vance.” ‘ 


“What was your score?” asked a golfer. 

“Seventy-two,” replied the beginner. 

“Why that’s good.” 

“It’s not too bad, but I hope to do bet- 
ter on the second hole.” 


* 


Doctor (to patient who had just rushed 
in) : “Don’t you know that my office hours 
are from three to six?” ‘ 

Patient: “Yes, but the dog that bit me 
didn’t.” 


Mrs. Smith: “I wonder if you would 
be SO kind as to weigh this package for 
me?” 

Butcher: “Why certainly. It weighs 
exactly three and a quarter pounds.” 

Mrs. Smith: “Thank you. It contains 
the bones you sent me in that four-pound 
roast yesterday.” 


Patient (after dentist put fillings in): 
“Aren’t you going to grind them?” 
Jentist: “You'll grind them yourself— 


when you get the bill.” 
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view of the fact that General Zwicker 
evaded every question. The general 
did nothing but “hem and haw.” He 
tried to deny knowing facts that the 
record clearly proves he had to know. 
He admitted that he would have had 
the power to postpone an honorable 
discharge for Peress if the dentist had 
stolen $50, but claimed he did not have 
the power to do so on the basis of com- 
munist evidence against the major. 


5. Just what understanding was 
reached at the now-famous luncheon 
meeting between Stevens and Mc- 
Carthy? 


Secretary of the Army Stevens says 
he was given to understand by com- 
mittee members present at the lunch- 
eon that, if he permitted officers to 
appear before the McCarthy group, 
they would not be “browbeaten or 
humiliated.” 

Senator McCarthy accuses Stevens 
of having made a “completely false 
statement” in this connection. The 
Senator contends he made it clear to 
the Army secretary at the luncheon 
that if witnesses “are not frank and 
truthful—whether military personnel 
or not—they will be examined vigor- 
ously to get the truth about communist 
activities.” 

Senator Mundt, Republican of South 
Dakota, who was at the luncheon, 
supports the Stevens position. Others 
who were present have not made state- 
ments on this point as we go to press. 


6. Has the Army tried to “coddle” 
and protect communists? 


Yes, say Senator McCarthy and his 
supporters. The Peress case is only 
one example. Whenever evidence has 
been brought forth to show there is 
some communist influence in the Army, 
officers and department officials have 
frequently tried to cover it up and to 
protect the suspected parties. 

No, reply the Army and its follow- 
ers. The military services keep a con- 
stant and strict check on the loyalty 
of their personnel. The Army has its 
own security “police force,” which 
cooperates closely with the FBI, and 
which does the same with congres- 
sional committees when they are 
“reasonable.” In an organization the 
size of the Army, continues the argu- 
ment, it is amazing that there has 
been so little evidence of communist 
infiltration. 


7. Does anyone deny that Congress 
has the right to investigate executive 
agencies, such as the Army? 


Yes, says the McCarthy group. 
When the Army and other executive 
agencies forbid their personnel to 
answer questions at congressional 
hearings, they are setting themselves 
above the nation’s lawmakers and are 
denying the Constitutional right of 
Congress to make investigations. 

No, says the Army group. Every- 
one recognizes the right of Congress 
to investigate executive agencies. The 
only complaint comes when a congres- 
sional committee uses “unfair and 
undemocratic” methods while carrying 
on its investigations of individuals and 
organizations, 


8. Should any changes be made in 
the rules under which congressional 
committees operate? 


Top GOP leaders decided, after this 
dispute broke out, to make a careful 
study of this question. What they will 
recommend remains to be seen. 

Both Republicans and Democrats 
have made suggestions for rule 
changes which would provide “fairer 
treatment” for individuals called upon 
to testify at congressional hearings. 
McCarthy says that his committee’s 
“witnesses in the future will have the 
same consideration as in the past.” 


9. What may be the political con- 
sequences of this controversy? 


Many observers are disturbed by 
the question of whether this issue is 
being viewed mainly from a partisan 
standpoint. Some Republicans and 


Democrats, it is felt, are putting party 
interest above everything else in deal- 
ing with the problem. 

At the same time, however, there 





WIDE WORLD 
SENATOR MCCARTHY (left ) and 
Army Secretary Stevens in discussion 


are members of both parties who feel 
that the issue should be considered, 
not in the light of narrow politics, but 
from the standpoint of national wel- 
fare. They point out that all Demo- 
crats and Republicans who oppose 
what McCarthy is doing should co- 
operate against him, and all members 
of both parties who approve of what 
he is doing should support him. 


10. How do disputes of this kind 
affect the national welfare? 


One point of view is that they are 
merely a necessary part of democracy. 
Through controversies of this kind, it 
is contended, the public learns many 
facts which it would not otherwise 
know, extremists on both sides have to 
make compromises, and the nation is 
stronger rather than weaker in the 
end. 

Another opinion is that such bitter 
conflicts are very harmful to the na- 
tion. True, it is said, the very purpose 
of democracy is to enable people to 
exchange their views freely on all 
issues. But when controversy is car- 
ried so far that high officials are con- 
stantly accused of being unpatriotic, 
the argument continues, many citi- 
zens lose confidence in their govern- 
ment, and public leaders become un- 
duly fearful and timid. 
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Egypt’s Troubles 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Farouk, who had reigned for 16 years, 
was forced to abdicate. Within a 
year the new rulers transformed the 
ancient Kingdom of Egypt into an 
important new republic. 

It was a complete revolution, and 
for their first President the military 
officers chose one of their number, 
Mohammed Naguib. A _ gentle-man- 
nered man, Naguib became very popu- 
lar among the people of Egypt as he 
worked to carry out reforms. 

However, the military group which 
had planned the revolution continued 
to exert great influence behind the 
scenes. Twelve officers banded to- 
gether in a so-called Revolutionary 
Council with extensive powers. The 
“strong man” of the council is Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, who, at 36, is 17 years 
younger than Naguib. 

It was only with the council’s per- 
mission that Naguib ruled. He was 
originally chosen as top man, it is 
said, because the council felt that as 
an older man and as a non-controver- 
sial figure, he might be able to com- 
mand more respect and get more 
popular support than the fiery Nasser. 


Naguib’s Resignation 


About 10 days ago it was revealed 
that Naguib had resigned from the 
Presidency and from his other posts. 
According to the council, Naguib did 
so because the council would not grant 
him certain sweeping powers he asked 
for. The council said that these 
powers, if granted, would have given 
Egypt a one-man dictatorship. 

It was announced that Nasser had 
replaced Naguib as top man of the 
country. But this change did not 
please large numbers of Egyptian 
people. They wildly demonstrated for 
their idol, General Naguib. The Revo- 
lutionary Council then decided to give 
the presidential office back to Naguib, 
and make Nasser Prime Minister. 

The struggle for political power is 
expected to continue between these 
two men. They and the other mem- 


bers of the Revolutionary Council will 
continue to rule unless there is an- 
other shake-up or unless it is decided 
to hold elections in the near future. 

Meanwhile, no big change is ex- 
pected in that country’s domestic or 
foreign policies. 


Egypt is an infant 


ea 


republic, and its people are emotionally 
keyed up in anticipation of the great 
accomplishments they expect from 
their new government. 

As a result, a strong patriotic na- 
tional spirit runs through the land. 
Any leader is in a position which 
makes it very hard for him to bring 
about agreements with the western 
powers. In order to yield on any point, 
he must receive in return what his 
enthusiastic countrymen think should 
be coming to them. 

Thus far, in its dealings with the 
U. S. and other western nations, the 
new Egyptian government has main- 
tained an attitude of non-cooperation. 
It has steadfastly refused to join with 
Greece and Turkey and other anti- 
communist countries in a military de- 
fense network that would strengthen 
the whole Middle East against the 
threat of communist expansion. 

It is true that Egypt wants political 
and social ideas, as well as money and 
technical help from the West. At the 
same time, her memory of British and 
French colonialism in the Middle East 
during the past few centuries is still 
very fresh. She has no desire to lean 
toward Russia, but she fears entan- 
gling alliances such as the West has 
offered her. 

For many years, certain leaders of 
Egypt had cried out for independence 
from Britain. The English had par- 
tially or completely controlled the coun- 
try since their troops first marched 
into it in 1882, about 13 years after 
the Suez Canal was completed. Now 
that the Egyptians are feeling their 
freedom, they resent more than ever 
bef »re the presence of British soldiers 
in the vital Suez Canal zone. 

The famed canal, 103 miles long, 
connects the Mediterranean with the 
Red Sea. It is a lifeline waterway that 
connects Europe with the Far East, 
and its defense in the event of a com- 
munist invasion of the Arab world is 
of major concern to western military 
planners. 

The British say that they will with- 
draw their troops from the canal area 
if Egypt enters into a mutual defense 
pact with her Middle East neighbors 
and organizes a combined military 
force of their soldiers and hers to 
guard the canal. The Egyptians reply 
that they may join such a pact after 
Britain gets out of their country, but 
that they are going to make the de- 
cision as an independent nation, free 
from the threat of English troops. 
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GENERAL MOHAMMED NAGUIB (left) and Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser are 
engaged in a struggle for power in Egypt 
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It remains to be seen whether 
Egypt and Britain can work out a 
solution to this problem as they did 
in the case of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. This big area immediately 
south of Egypt has been under the 
joint rule of the two countries for 
many years. A year ago, however, 
Egypt and Britain agreed to let the 
Sudanese people themselves vote on 
whether they want to be independent 
or become part of Egypt. The elec- 
tion is scheduled for 1956. 

The Egyptians owe their very exist- 
ence as a people and as a nation to 
the great Nile River. One of the 
major rivers of the world, it winds its 
way for 4,000 miles from the highlands 
of the East African plateau to the 
Mediterranean Sea. For 960 miles it 
flows over Egyptian soil. There would 
be no Egypt as we know it without this 
river, and here is why: 

Although the country is half again 
as big as Texas, its major inhabitable 
area is slightly less than the two small 
states of New Hampshire and Con- 
necticut. It covers 386,000 square 
miles, but practically all of its 22 
million inhabitants live on only 3% 
per cent of the total land area. 


Nile Valley 


They live in the rich green valley 
of the Nile—a thin strip some six 
miles wide from Cairo to the south— 
and in the fameus Nile Delta which 
the great river has made one of the 
most fertile spots on earth. There 
are some scattered towns along the 
country’s northern seacoast, but the 
rest of Egypt—96% per cent of it— 
is dry desert land. 

Despite this, the Nile makes Egypt 
largely an agricultural nation. Its 
major crops are cotton, grains, fruits, 
and vegetables. It exports cotton, as 
well as such products as onions, rice, 
manganese, and salt. In return, it 
imports textiles, metals, machinery, 
chemicals, paper, wood, and autos. 

In addition to enriching the land, 
the Nile, controlled by huge dams in 
Upper Egypt, also provides power for 
the nation’s industry. Valuable as it 
is, though, the river cannot solve all 
of Egypt’s problems. One of these is 
overpopulation in the livable areas. 
The fellah, or peasant, lives 15,000,000 
strong in the valley arid delta of the 
Nile. This is one of the densest con- 
centrations of people on earth. 

The birth rate of Egypt is extremely 
high, and it recently was found that 
in one section of Cairo 117,000 people 
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EGYPT is mostly in Africa, but area between Suez and Israel is in Asia 


were living in an area of less than 
one square mile. More people were 
crammed into that small area than the 
total populations of such cities as Gal- 
veston, Texas, and Springfield, Ohio. 

But overpopulation is just one of 
the problems with which Egypt’s 
Revolutionary Council must deal. The 
small ruling circle must also write a 
new constitution, carry out vast land 
reform programs, and supervise the 
political and economic rebirth of the 
country. 

At the same time, it must guard 
against the ever-present danger that 
another political group might grow 
strong enough to organize and carry 
out a plot against the new regime. 
The communists, socialists, and mon- 
archists, now outlawed along with 
other political parties, are among those 
who are opposed to present policies. 

The present ruling group is fighting 
against heavy odds to carry out a vig- 
orous program of political house- 
cleaning and social reforms. For cen- 
turies Egypt’s most valuable farm land 
was controlled by a relatively few 
families. One of the ruling group’s 
plans is to break up the large estates 
and distribute small parcels of land 
among the peasant class. Another is 
to irrigate parts of the arid desert by 
building a series of new dams along 
the upper Nile. Finally, the attempt 
is being made to modernize and ex- 
pand Egypt’s industries, so the coun- 
try will not be dependent to such a 
great extent on agriculture as it has 
been up to now. 

When the army officers seized con- 
trol 18 months ago, it was announced 
that the military government would 
be a temporary one. Egypt, it was 
said, needed a democratic form of 
government, not a dictatorship. There- 
fore, the reins would be turned back to 
civilian leaders after a _ three-year 
period and new political parties would 
be permitted. By that time, it was 
hoped to have the big reform program 
working smoothly. — 

Some observers predict that this 
will not happen. They think that the 
military group, after having complete 
control of the country for three years, 
will not want to give it up. Moreover, 
it is pointed out that the majority of 
Egyptians are uneducated and unpre- 
pared to take part in democratic gov- 
ernment. While efforts are being 
made to speed up the education of the 
people, it is certain to be a number of 
years before substantial progress can 
be made along this line. 
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Your Vocabulary 








In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
on page 3, column 4. 


1. The portents (por’ténts) his 
statement had for all of us could only 
be guessed. (a) warnings (b) feeling 
(c) benefits (d) lessons. 

2. The President’s speech was 
viewed as a propitious (pré-pish’is) 
sign. (a) favorable (b) danger (c) 
stop (d) go-ahead. 

3. He venerated (vén’er-at-éd) the 
old general. (a) hated (b) greatly 
admired (c) attacked (d) spoke well 
of. 


4. In all our history no other person 
was so castigated (kis’ti-gat-éd). (a) 
honored (b) severely punished (c) 
treasonable (d) right. 

5. The events were generally con- 
sidered the casus belli (ka’sis bél’i). 
(a) cause of the war (b) reason for 
the law suit (c) truth behind the ac- 
tions (d) cause of victory. 

6. He said the new proposal was 
pertinent (pér’ti-nént) to the program 
they had been discussing the night be- 
fore. (a) related (b) unrelated (c) 
dangerous (d) not harmful. 

7. We appreciated his candor (kin’- 
dér) in discussing the problem. (a) 
frankness (b) attention (c) courage 
(d) ‘opinion. 

8. He tried to inveigle (in-vé’gl) us 
into taking his part. (a) lure (b) 
force (c) shame (d) talk. 





PUZZLE ON EGYPT 


Fill in the numbered vertical rows ac- 
cording to the descriptions given below. 
When all are correctly finished, heavy 
rectangle will spell the name of a sea 
that touches Egypt. 


1. Egypt is famous for its ancient, 
monumental —..._____. 
2. The _____—-—sdOCanail is a source 
of dispute between England and Egypt. 
3. Egypt and Britain have agreed on 
a plan for the Anglo-Egyptian ____. 
4. Egypt’s famous river. 
3 is a leading Egyptian crop 
for export. 
Sy 
and south of Egypt. 
7. Egyptian army leaders forced King 
mnsiinccsnecicanan: TCO’ GRE: 
8. In its desert regions, Egypt has an 
tribal population. 
9. Chief Egyptian seaport. 
10. Gamal Abdel 
new Prime Minister. 


11. Most Egyptian territory is dry 
land. 


Sea lies to the east 


is Egypt’s 


12. Egypt’s capital. 
13. A country that once ruled Egypt. 
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Last Week's 


HORIZONTAL: Manchuria. VERTICAL: 
1..Mao Tse-tung; 2. Yangtze; 3. Shang- 
hai; 4. coal; 5. wheat; 6. tungsten; 7. 
—" 8. Peiping; 9. Chiang Kai- 
shek. 





EGYPT SEEKS TO MODERNIZE 





SCREEN TRAVELER FROM GENDREAL 


EGYPTIANS have lunch outdoors in Port Said, a terminus of the Suez Canal 


It Has Changed Little for Centuries 


ce Egypt, with a history that 

goes back 6,000 years and more, 
was a land of progress. Ancient 
Egyptian scholars knew something 
about arithmetic, and they were work- 
ing on algebra nearly 4,000 years ago. 
The scholars planned a calendar after 
studying movements of the moon and 
the stars. Egyptians wrote books on 
thin paper called papyrus, and were 
among the first people to do so. Pio- 
neer scientists were experimenting 
with chemistry more than 2,000 years 
ago. Ancient Egypt was truly a great 
center of learning. 

‘Today’s Egypt (see page 1 story) 
is something quite different. Some- 
where along the path from the ancient 
to the modern world, Egypt lost her 
way. She is hundreds of years be- 
hind the times in many ways. 

Almost all Egyptians are impover- 
ished farmers. The average farmer 
lives in a small, windowless mud hut 
along the Nile River. The hut has 
almost no furniture, and its two rooms 
may house both family and farm 
animals. 


Flood Damage 


Floods often wash away the mud 
huts, and they have to be rebuilt. Now, 
an American research firm has worked 
out a remedy. By using a chemical 
substance, the mud for huts may be 
hardened into a water-resistant brick. 
The new brick will help to ease the 
hardships of floods, but it may be many 
years before the small huts are re- 
placed by comfortable, heaithful, and 
clean homes. 

The farmer generally gets drinking 
water from the unsanitary Nile River. 
Women of the family carry the water 
home in earthen jugs, and its use is 
one cause of sickness among the 
Egyptians. They suffer from malaria 
and other diseases, and the death rate 
is high. There are modern hospitals 
in Egypt, and there are programs to 
teach hygiene to the people. Much 
health progress is needed, though. 

The average farmer uses a hoe and 
wooden plow for tending his crops. If 
he is lucky, he may have a water buf- 
falo or a camel to draw the plow. 
Mostly, he and his family do the work 
by hand. Although some large farms 
use tractors and some smaller farms 
are beginning to use steel plows, 


Egypt is still far from being a mod- 
ern agricultural land. 

Irrigation is necessary for farming 
in Egypt, because the country is very 
dry most of the year. One may see 
Egyptians filling buckets from the Nile 
and slowly carrying the water to irri- 
gation ditches. Water also is drawn 
into the ditches by the use of water 
wheels, which are turned by water 
buffalo. Although more and more mod- 
ern power pumps are being installed 
to carry water for irrigation, the an- 
cient methods are still quite general. 

Egypt’s farmers grow an excellent 
grade of cotton, and part of it is sold 
to the United States. Wheat, rice, 
vegetables, and sugar are other crops. 
The average Egyptian lives mostly on 
the vegetables, bread, and some rice. 


Arab Tribesmen 


In addition to the farmers along the 
Nile, there are wandering Arab tribes- 
men who make a living in the vast 
desert regions. They wander from 
oasis to oasis in search of water and 
grazing land for their herds of camels, 
sheep, and goats. 

Manufacturing is not at all impor- 
tant by American standards, but the 
number of factories in Egypt is grow- 
ing. Cotton is turned into textiles, 
sugar is refined, and cement, soap and 
other goods for home use are manu- 
factured. In an effort to help raise 
living standards, the government is 
encouraging farmers to earn money 
by making stockings and weaving rugs 
and cloth in their homes. 

The government is trying to promote 
education, and it has made some prog- 
ress. Schooling is compulsory from 
the age of 6 to 12, and the number 
of girls and boys in the elementary 
grades is reported to be 10 times 
greater than it was a few years ago. 
Despite this increase, some estimates 
are that two thirds of the girls and 
one third of the boys in Egypt who 
are supposed to go to school do not 
attend. 

Although Egypt looks mostly like 
a very ancient land, it also has its 
modern side. In the cities such as 
Cairo, the capital, or Alexandria, the 
chief seaport, one may see sleek Amer- 
ican motor cars, up-to-date buses, fine 
apartment buildings and offices, mo- 
tion picture theaters, and golf clubs. 





“Monthly Test 











_ NOTE TO TEACHERS: This test covers 
issues of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER dated 
February 8, 15, 22, and March 1. The 
answer key appears in the March 8 is- 
sue of The Civie Leader. Seoring: If 
grades are to be calculated on a percent- 
age basis, we suggest that a deduction of 
3 points be made for each wrong or 
omitted answer. 


DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: Jn each of 
the following items, select the correct an- 
swer and write its letter on your answer 
sheet. 


1. President Eisenhower believes that 
(a) the minimum voting age should be 
raised to 24; (b) the voting age should 
be lowered to 18 by U. S. Constitutional 
amendment; (c) the individual states 
should lower the voting age to 18; (d) 
the minimum voting age in all states 
should be 21. 


2. The largest expenditures in com- 
munist China’s development program 
have, up to now, gone for (a) hospital 
construction; (b) paying farmers for 
land taken over by the government; (c) 
large-scale defense projects on Formosa; 
(d) railroad repair and construction. 


3. On the question of trade with com- 
munist nations, the United States and 
other Western powers have agreed to 
ship (a) only non-strategic items; (b) 
all kinds of goods freely; (c) no goods 
at all; (d) only strategic war supplies. 


_4. U. S. participation in the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Seaway has 
been held up for many years because 
(a) Congress has failed to give its ap- 
proval to the project; (b) recent U. S. 
Presidents have opposed the plan; (c) 
Canada refuses to cooperate with us; 
(d) the Supreme Court has ruled against 
our cooperating with Canada. 


5. One goal that Turkey and the 
United States have in common is to (a) 
control the Suez Canal; (b) prevent 
Russian ships from using the Darda- 
nelles; (c) oppose Russian aggression; 
(d) take over the oil-rich Caucasus re- 
gion of Russia. 


6. The legislatures for Hawaii and 
Alaska are selected by (a) the President 
of the United States; (b) the U. S. Su- 
preme Court; (c) the U. S. Congress; 
(d) people living in the territories. 


7. An important part of the St. Law- 
rence development program is the con- 
struction of (a) larger docks in New 
York City; (b) atomic energy plants 
near Massena and Montreal; (c) a new 
and larger Erie Canal; (d) hydroelec- 
tric power projects along the New York 
border. 


8. The Commission on Judicial and 
Congressional Salaries has recommended 
that, not counting expense allowances, 
the salaries of congressmen should (a) 
be cut in half; (b) be almost doubled; 
(c) remain the same as at present; (d) 
go up or down with the cost of living. 


9. It appears that the United. States 
can best insure friendship with Indo: 
nesia by (a) replacing the present Indo- 
nesian government with U. S. ‘military 
leaders; (b) sending large quantities of 
war supplies to Indonesia; (c) showing 
good will and trying not to impose our in- 
fluence on Indonesian leaders too 
strongly; (d) taking-over control of all 
Indonesian industries. 


10. The first requirement for strong 
democratic governments is (a) well- 
educated and civic-minded citizens; (b) 
large and well-disciplined armies; (c) 
powerful allies; (d) large numbers of 
small but independent political parties. 


11. Some nations friendly to the 
United States want to increase their 
trade with communist lands because (a) 
Russia has threatened to bomb them if 
they refuse to trade; (b) they are much 
more dependent on foreign trade than 
we are; (c) they hope to establish com- 
munist governments of their own; (d) 
they wish to break off all trade with us. 


12. At stake in next fall’s congres- 
sional elections are (a) a third of the 
House seats and all the Senate seats; 
(b) all seats in the House and about 
a third of the Senate seats; (c) all seats 
in both houses; (d) a third of the seats 
in both House and Senate. 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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13. While communist strength has de- 
creased in most West European nations, 
it has increased in (a) Spain; (b) Brit- 
ain; (c) Norway; (d) Italy. 


14. Strong opposition to the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway is voiced by 
those who claim that it would take busi- 
ness away from (a) foreign shipping 
companies; (b) the Great Lakes states; 
(c) East Coast ports; (d) the Southern 
cotton belt. 


15. About 90 per cent of Turkey’s 
earnings abroad come from the sale of 
(a) farm products; (b) manufactured 
goods; (c) iron and coal exports; (d) 
oil exports. 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the fol- 
lowing items, write the word, name, or 
phrase that best completes the question. 


16. Soon after World War I, Kemal 
Ataturk set out to make a modern na- 
tion of - 





17. President Eisenhower has agreed 
to send additional American technicians 
to assist French military forces fight- 
ing in " 





18. Gibraltar, a military base guarding 
the western entrance to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, is under the control of 





19. The Eisenhower administration 
favors the immediate granting of state- 
hood to 





20. About 75 per cent of the world’s 
canned pineapple comes from . 


21. Name the country which ruled In- 
donesia for more than 300 years. 





22. What large U. S. territory is an 
important military base because it is so 
close*to Russia? 





23. Name the Central American na- 
tion whose government is dominated by 
communists and pro-Reds, ———___ 


Identify the following persons. Choose 
the correct description from the list be- 
low. Write the letter which precedes 
that description opposite the number of 
the person to whom it applies. 


24. Henry Ford II 

25. Mao Tse-tung 

26. Henry Cabot Lodge 
27. Georges Bidault 

A. Dictator of Red China 


B. Chief U. S. representative to the 
UN 


C. Communist leader of Indochina 
D. Alternate U. S. Delegate to the UN 
E. French Foreign Minister 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the fol- 
lowing items, write the letter of the word 
or phrase that makes the best definition 
of the word in italics. 


28. The speaker took a resolute stand 
on the question. (a) wise; (b) weak; 
(c) firm; (d) unwise. 


29. Her solicitous attitude was not ap- 
preciated. (a) concerned; (b) merry; 
(c) unfriendly; (d) curious. 


30. The subsidy was acted upon favor- 
ably. (a) government grant (b) substi- 
tute; (c) surplus; (d) proposal. 


81. The committee evinced interest in 
his statement. (a) admitted; (b) showed; 
(c) claimed; (d) denied. 


82. He worked assiduously at his job. 
(a) secretly; (b) openly; (c) diligently; 
(d) briefly. 


33. Their purpose was to disseminate 
information. (a) obstruct; (b) spread; 
(c) censor; (a) seek. 


A Career for Tomorrow --In Upholstery 


PHOLSTERY offers fairly good 

opportunities for those who are 
qualified to engage in it. Certain 
types of work in this occupational field 
are performed only by men, but there 
are various kinds of jobs open to 
women also, 

Your duties, if you choose this trade, 
will be to make the frames for chairs 
and sofas, put the springs and padding 
in place, cover them with muslin or 
fabric, and then cut and fit the mate- 
rials used to finish the piece. You may 
also make slip covers. 

In a small shop, one pérson may 
handle the entire upholstery job. In 
a large shop or in a furniture factory, 
the work is divided among different 
groups of upholsterers. One makes 
the frames, another fits the springs in 
place, a third puts on the padding, and 
so on. 

Your qualifications should include 
good health, for upholstery requires 
you to stand, stoop, and do some lift- 
ing. You should also have a good 
deal of manual dexterity because an 
upholsterer must handle such tools as 
scissors, hammers, and needles. 

Artistic ability, though not an es- 
sential requirement for work in this 
field, is a necessity if you hope to 
become a designer of furniture or 
want to have your own upholstery 
shop. 

Your training may begin as soon as 
you finish high school. You can learn 
the trade either through an informal 
apprenticeship or in a_ vocational 
school. As an apprentice, you will 
work with experienced men and earn 
as you learn. You will advance as 
quickly as you can master the various 
steps involved ,in the upholstering of 
furniture. The entire training period 


usually takes from two to three years. 
The vocational course takes about a 
year. But if you choose this latter 
plan, experience will be needed to com- 
plete your training. 

Your advancement will depend upon 
your ability and also on the type of 
establishment that employs you. In 
small shops, there is little opportunity 
to advance. In the larger shops and 
in furniture factories, supervisory po- 
sitions are open to skilled men who 

















JOHNSON 
UPHOLSTERERS often run their own 
shops 


have the ability to direct the work of 
others. 

You can also “promote” yourself by 
starting your own shop. To succeed, 
you should not only be skilled in your 
trade, but you should also have busi- 
ness sense, a wide knowledge of furni- 
ture, and good taste. 

Most upholsterers are men, but 
women can also find opportunities in 
this field. Women usually make slip 
covers and act as advisers to custom- 
ers on color schemes and fabrics. 

Your income as a beginner is likely 
to be about $40 to $50 a week. Ex- 








perienced men earn from $1.50 to 
$2.50 an hour, or from $60 to $100 for 
a 40-hour week, depending upon their 
skill and the locality in which they 
work. An upholsterer who operates 
his own shop may barely break even 
on a year’s work, or he may have an 
income that is quite high. 

Acivantages are the fairly good 
wages and the fact that the required 
training can be obtained on the job 
and in a relatively short time. 

Disadvantages include (1) the work 
may become somewhat routine unless 
you advance to a supervisory position, 
and (2) some of the upholsterer’s du- 
ties, such as working with dusty mate- 
rials, can be a health hazard. 

Further information may be obtained 
by contacting local upholstery firms. 
A list of approved nearby vocational 
schools giving courses in this field 
can be secured from the State Director 
of Vocational Education. His offices 
are likely to be in the capital of your 
state. 

An occypational guide, entitled “Up- 
holsterer” (L7:32:UP3) can be ob- 
tained for 5 cents in coin from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 





Education is a companion which no 
misfortune can decrease, no crime de- 
stroy, no enemy alienate, no despotism 
enslave; at home a friend, abroad, an 
introduction, in solitude a solace, in 
society an ornament. Education may 
cost financial sacrifice and mental pain, 
but in both money and life values it 
will repay every cost one hundredfold. 


—Anonymous 





Historical Background - - the Red Cross 


HE Red Cross, as we all know, is 

carrying on its annual drive for 
funds to finance its many relief and 
welfare programs. The drive lasts 
throughout this month. 

The story of the world-famous relief 
agency dates back to 1859. In that 
year Henry Dunant, a native of Switz- 
erland, was traveling in what is today 
northern Italy. War broke out be- 
tween Austria and France, and the 
bloody battle of Solferino took place. 
Visiting the battlefield immediately 
after the engagement, Dunant was 
horrified at the suffering of the 40,000 
wounded who were left on the field 
to die. 

Enlisting the inhabitants of neigh- 
boring villages to help him, Dunant 
organized what relief he could. Upon 
his return to Switzerland, he pub- 
lished a pamphlet describing the scene 
of horror. He wound up his pamphlet 
with this question: “Would it not be 
possible to organize in all civilized 
countries permanent societies of vol- 
unteers to help the wounded in time 
of war without regard to nationality?” 

The pamphlet attracted a great deal 
of attention. Its publication led to 
a conference in 1863. Representatives 
of 16 nations attended. At the con- 
ference, the framework of the Red 
Cross was set up. 

Plans were made then to organize 
groups of volunteers who would help 


the sick and wounded in time of war. 
Steps were also taken to see that all 
countries would protect medical per- 
sonnel and the sick and wounded in 
battle areas. These two ideas were 
embodied later in a statement known 
as the Geneva Convention, which today 
is accepted practically everywhere as a 
law binding nations which are en- 
gaged in armed conflict. 

In 1869, Clara Barton, an American 
woman who had carried on much relief 
work during the Civil War, visited 
Switzerland and was much impressed 
with the Red Cross organization. 
Upon her return to the United States, 
she worked for several years to per- 
suade Congress to ratify the Geneva 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
CLARA BARTON, in working for the 
Red Cross, sought President Arthur’s aid 





Convention and establish the American 
Red Cross. 

Although the organization furnished 
some relief in the Spanish-American 
War, it was in World War I that the 
Red Cross really showed what it could 
do. The agency took care of refugees, 
supplied more than 20,000 nurses, 
helped in military hospitals, and aided 
servicemen in many different ways at 
home and overseas. 

During World War II, the record 
of the Red Cross was even more im- 
pressive than it had been in the first 
global conflict. It had thousands of 
workers overseas and supervised recre- 
ation clubs for servicemen in all parts 
of the world. It performed countless 
duties to lessen human suffering. 

The peacetime activities of the Red 
Cross have been as outstanding as 
its record of war relief. The organi- 
zation aids the victims of such dis- 
asters as hurricanes, floods, and fires. 

One of the most important off- 
shoots of the relief agency is the 
Junior Red Cross. Since the war this 
organization has sent thousands of 
dollars’ worth of supplies to children 
in war-devastated lands. 

The Red Cross is now helping the 
people of Korea, who suffered during 
the Korean War. It also maintains 
clubs for our soldiers stationed in 
Korea, as well as those in Japan, Euro- 
pean countries, and elsewhere. 





